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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 



cartoons; others whose bold, free, and 
effective rhetoric finds its true similitude 
in colossal frescos ; others again who con- 
centrate into such fine issues a tasteful 
execution as to create a genuine Greuze in 
print ; tragedies and comedies are wrought 
into marble and radiated from colors, or 
held in solution by music ; and aspiration 
or awe are built up into temples conse- 
crated to worship and repentance. The 
adventures of Don Quixote greet the 
stranger's eye before he sets foot in Spain, 
in the designs which ornament the cabin 
of the steamer which bears him to her 
shores ; whoso adequately feels the pathos 
of Beatrice Cenci's portrait, finds therein 
all the " torror and pity" embodied in 
Shelley's tragedy. " Paint me as I am," 
said Cromwell to the artist about to de- 
lineate those rugged features; and the 
proof of his portrait's authenticity is that, 
fresh from Carlylc's " Life and Letters of 
tho Protector," wo turn to his " counterfeit 
presentment" and reverse the experience 
of the " gcntlo lady wedded to the Moor," 
for wo sec Oliver's mind in his visage. 

Academics of literature and art have 
proved equally ineffective as nurseries of 
genius, and their annals show how, in each 
of those spheres, arbitrary and exclusive 
prestige favor mediocrity. A race of dil- 
lelanli, who neglected the essential for 
the conventional, grew up under tho in. 
fluence of the early Italian literary acade- 
mies, and the history of the Royal Acade- 
my in England has been rehearsed again 
and again in evidence of the tendency of 
corporate associations to scorn needy and 
independent genius in art, in favor of accom- 
modating devotees of precedent and power. 

In the domain of taste, as well as in 
liability to abuse, artists and authors have 
much in common. Amateurs of the one 
usually affect the other ; Walpole, Rogers 
and Bockford, were as fond and proud of 
their rare editions as their choice originals 
in art; Lamb sometimes turned from a 
black-letter treasure to oxpatiato on his 
"beauty" — tho name his friends gave to 
a fine engraving after Da Vinci. And 
when it happens that a genuiuo author has 
no special love of works of art, he none 
the less delights in tho society of her vo- 
taries ; thus Sydney Smith made light of 
old pictures, yet one of his most current 
jokes was a reply to Landseer's invitation 
for a sitting ; and Talfourd, indifferent as 
he was to a picture-gallery, haunted the 
Louvre for tho sake of his friend Ilazlitt's 
appreciation thereof 



The abuses as well as the triumphs of 
art and literature, their progress and deca- 
dence, their local traits, and the agencies 
which influence their development, are 
remarkably similar. The eras which have 
beheld memorable fecundity in one are 
celebrated for the prosperity of the other. 
Of old, books were produced slowly, and 
vitalized by gradual and earnest study, and 
then, also, pictures were the result of long, 
thoughtful, and devoted labor. "With the 
increase of facilities both vocations have 
become more a trade and less an inspira- 
tion ; tho fast and superficial artists, who 
enter half-educated upon their career, de- 
generate into mannerists, and lose all high 
ambition, are countenanced by a class of 
sensation or commonplace authors, whose 
achievements are casual or mercenary. 
Martineau speaks of certain men who " en- 
deavor to atone by microscopic accuracy 
for imbecility in fundamental principles ;" 
and this description, applied to character - , 
not less accurately indicates a class of 
painters who minutely finish details and 
are wholly deficient in expression, and a 
species of writers who waste on trifles the 
ingenuity which should be bestowed upon 
essential truth or important facts. The 
works of genius, whether written, painted, 
or modelled, which take a firm hold upon 
our sympathies, are executed from a per- 
sonal and almost uncontrollable impulse ; 
some object or experience suggests them, 
and the artist or author feels irresistibly 
urged to undertake what so impresses his 
mind or haunts his fancy. It is not an 
effort of will, but of consciousness ; he re- 
plies, when asked why this special task 
engaged him, that he could not help as- 
suming it; he must embody the conception, 
elaborate the idea, give expression to the 
sentiment; and it is because he does it 
con amore that ho does it so well. The 
choicest tributes of tho muse, the most 
graceful thoughts, tho most individual 
designs, are thus born of spontaneous 
affinity ; and tho more delicate their 
merits, tho more original their char- 
acter, tho more certain is it that their ori- 
gin was soulful, not wilful. How can wo 
trace the private love of bard and limner, 
composer and historian, in their most ob- 
jective creations, when alive with reality! 
Lamb's quaint tenderness, Sydney Smith's 
humor, as well as Vandyke's high breed- 
ing, Raphael's gracious sentiment, and 
Angelo's brave emphasis,arc idiosyncrasies, 
tho effluence of their natures, and not a 
forced product of acquired knowledge. 




THE SPIRITUAL IN EXPRESSION. 

E QUINCEY,inhis "SuspiraDe 
Profundis," speaks of " the night 
whon Herod's sword swept tho 
nurseries of Bethlehem of In- 
nocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened forever, which, heard at 
times as they tottered along floors 
overhead, woke pulses of love in household 
hearts that were not unmarked in Heaven." 
Can anything be more exquisitely imagin- 
ative than this ? In all our reading we 
have not chanced upon a finer expression. 
Yet, the " Opium Eater's" works are full 
of these fair creations. They stand upon 
every page, like windows, to give us 
glimpses of the immortal beauty, where 
such imagined forms have their divine 
realization. It is such minds as those of 
Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, De Quincey, that 
bring us nearest to the spiritual. Is it for 
this reason that these authors are not 
" popular 1" In practical life, the apparent 
virtues are those most cultivated. Society 
loves the world to know it is virtuous, it is 
benevolent, it is public-spirited, it is pa- 
tronizing of all good works; but a man or 
woman who lives a very pure life, whose 
virtue and benevolence are in the heart, 
rather than on the tongue, who has tho 
truest appreciation of truth, and acts it out, 
is least heard of, least sought after, and, 
dying, least mourned over by the public 
and the press. It is very evident that, as 
a people, we have not most affinity for the 
highest, noblest good : and, until we havo, 
we must expect such authors as are 
named above to be sought after less than 
those of less ethereal mentality. 

It is in our taste for art as in our tasto 
for literature : those laborers of highest 
ideality gain less popular favor than those 
who reproduce palpable and visual 
beauty. Our artists are, hence, running 
after what is objective and real, rather 
than venturing into the regions of tho 
ideal and spiritual, drawing upon the per- 
ceptive faculties rather than upon the 
emotions, for recognition. This is all well 
enough, if it does not degenerate into mero 
formality, if a tasto for the real does not 
render us commonplace and material. 
While we should guard against a want of 
reality in our artistic expression, and 
should cultivate apparent beauty to a de- 
gree which shall render each person a 
critic, wo must carefully avoid becoming 
materialistic in our sense of beauty and in 
our understanding of its constituents. 



